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Whal is ihe st*iret ol eMelleiice in teathaig^ Win does une leather do 
WnoT* I mtrrHVTCrthvhilo another wallows in metJiucnl f? " " 

Bruce |intL ; and Bf\ciK Showeis ha\e found lhal mastering allernatne 
m< hUs ot k jc lung helps boihUompukmLNir^UnL'iti^t'iiL^sinlhL'rcpL^rtoiri* 
ut classroom leather*. High qualil> training is thr precursor lo superior 
fesi ^ Only In applving knowledge derived from researth on turning in 
other lirltls can stall de\etopeis help teatheis develop their own personal 
k*t hnologv ol teat hing. 

The alignment of new skills, however, does not b> itself ensure transfer to 
ilas*>room use, )ov^e and Showers it intend that leather (Mining program* 
should mt orpuratc stutl> ot the transfer process UselL Trainers and teat her* 
must understand thai the more important it is in learn a new skill, the greater 
will be the discomfort in learning iL 

These punt iples require team t'tfort, Effects e training programs exist and 
many more i an exist. It is up lo instrut tjonal leaders to provide the necessary 
support and to create the appropriate climate and sellings. 



Lawrence S, Finkel, 
ASCD President 198J-84 



lite Integration of 
Research and 
Practice 

With half-formed aspirations and ideals, teacher candidates are touched 
briefly by training and then are set, Candida- l.ke, on the seas of the classroom 
where they struggle for competence (Ryan, 1980). They learn their craft in 
Lint elievable solitude inside their "cells" m the honeycomb of the school 
(Jo, v e and Gift, 1983; Lortie, 19" 1 5). The fortunate ones find a mentor, usually 
a more experienced person just clown the hall* But .hese mentors aie busy, 
too, and the heir* most teacheis get even from their digest colleagues js 
mrager (Arends, 1982; Joyce, Bush, and McKibbin, 1982), 

Because teachefs learn to manage the tasks of teaching by virtue of their 
own ingenuity, it is not surprising that they see teaching as an individualistic 
act. Schools provide tittle time for collective planning, Leadership in most 
schools is oriented towdrd the day-to-day problems of management and 
logistics (Leithvood and Montgomery, 1982*. Teachers have little chance to 
learn the skills of collaborative action, so they are reluctant to give up their 
limited bits of free time to the vague promises uf collaborative activity (Lortie, 
1975). From time to time, snatches of "staff development" activities touch 
their lives, usUpilly in brief workshops (Gall, 1 982, Mertens and Yarger, 1981). 
But in any given year the average teac her in the United States participates in 
only about three days of inservice work, rarely more than a day at d time, and 
usually in brief workshops that feature "inspiring 1 ' speeches and demon- 
strations of discrete skills. 

We would change all that. We would build a synergistic environment 
where collaborative enterprises are Ixjth normal and sustaining and where 
continuous training and study both of academic substance and the c f t ift of 
teaching are woven into the fabric of the school, bringing satisfaction by virtue 
rp an increasing sense of growth and competence. Thus, we envision a maior 
E,_„ tfln 8 p m tne ecology of professional life, n 
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To begin with, rl is plain trom ihe researth on tr*it/?in^; ih^il ItvcheTs tan be 
wonderful learners, Thev i an master just about iinv kind of teat hing slralegv 
or implement alniosl am Wnd of sensible Vumculum — if ibe appropriate 
londittons are provided* It is also t lear that those who t rih< ize the moliva- 
UonsoftL.ii hers, \wjrr\ about their willingness andabihl\ to learn, or believe 
that (hi- onlv vvav to imprint 1 the teac hing profession h to change* Hspen>on- 
-nel 7 t*h* fur ii fa mental I v wrong. Hijji-qu^litv turning wtf) j*tV(7 exccflertt 
rt*sulb. Important new teaming invobes pain, and teachers are well able to 
withstand the discomfort. In many quarters ie\u hifs have t>ee;i undersold a* 
learners *imph because inadequate training ha* been provdlvd. 
Let us tonstder the.t ase of a new member of Ihe Inland School faculty, 
Sharlene Daniels js m her fifth vear of ;euchmg During hoi first four vears she 
worked jn Rolling Hill>, a suburb a snail t itv. Rolling Hilhi had a reputation as a 
verv good disiritl and a tine plate to work The disJoit mser\jte program in 
Rollmg Mills t oiisisuii of ihree one -dav workshops, ant I the board of edutatun 
w proud that thev had been jble lo persuade the community lhat Ihe Mo dav:> 
that llu*v t lused si hticjl eat h soar (or ihe workshops would pav e jtt lor lhe di^tou 
in the long run 

The fust siati development div Hiuk plate |t>st Wore school opened, the 
second in November and the third jn Marih Rolling Hills hired vvelMuioy.n 
lonsoltants, who generalb brought a complete dav > set of v t tivitie^ wdh ihe m - 
Sonu-limes, however, thev tvoulrf starl things off with an inspirational >peaker in 
thf morning and ihen have consultants tor the elementary, middle, and high 
mlHoo) tor ihiMcsluf thedav Shi u line heart I wM'wl h.no >ptvt hps and watched a 
host ot perturntt-rs pit^ent thfir mt'tho^ls for ItMthmg tho v annus rk , montar> and 
s^tundarv suh|tH ts. Whi»n sho mod tlieif idt*as in her classroom, however, she 
U J fan«^ irusirdtwi Whai had sound til so ^ihkI and lookt^l mi rcMwmable 
didn't work oul ver\ well in hr>' hands 

Ik'r principal looked in on her rt^ularfy anil praist^i ht*r orcJerK. attratli\e 
< lassrcjoni and her gocKl ideas lor teat hing reading. 

\l l\iv^m\iA her hrst vi-ar she enrolled in a reading cdnu at a noarb> university. 
Foj eight weeks, sh t - slui Ik tlwilh ihe team of teat hers that o|x ratetl the i Imit ( ind 
took toursi*s in the diagnosis and remediation M t reading disibdittes. Sharlene 
thought th<il her strengths wert in the content areas of souaf stodie*. Kiedtc, and 
literature, but her print ipal was loruernefl with how she laught rea<ling and 
,iotbnM>t ancblnln t seem fjartiiuladv inleri*steil m her idtsisfor leac lung rtMclin^ 
through the emieni ,ireas 

Norn 'the I ess, b\ ihe <»nd of ber fourth of teat hing, Sharlene was tonilorl- 
ah\<K She bad learm'd the role of teat ber as it was atted <iut al Rolling I lilts, Sli'l, 
she was dble to bat k off from the role a lul anel reflw I E>n the st hoot and the 
ixluiaiioii it w,is pfiniifmg Jh students She wondered how the st hool tould Ik- 
regarded as client the best intheartM whe n st iente, maibemalit s, sot mI stuthes, 
i reaine writing and literature were missing fron thi 1 1 urrre ulum. She reati/ed 
ihjt sbt was working *n d very pleas,inl, bill very limited envtronment where the 
skills ot reading and arithntelii were dominant, but where tht reading and willing 
was not very hlerary and the anlhmeli' nnl verv mathematical. 

Al a wi^'ki'nd snenn' workshop she l>e<ame at quaintcfl with some of ihe 
iiienitx^rs of ihe tnLind St hool fai Lilly m another st hool distnt t She noiintl that 
Ihey kid tome to the Workshop ( is * learn antl that they were gathering materials 
aod nwkitigpkins lor their vorkshops hat k at Inland They let her join them. Later, 
sIh- visaed lh< lit ind sth<w J and wait hed that learn and olhers at wt^rk, tea< bing 
l>efore eat h other, offering advit e and experimenting together 
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When an opening y inland appeared. Sharkne appli<*d tor j| on an rmpjs^ 
wa* mterwt^M*!* and at^epipd Iht* fiK*fi ot !ltr* iea;n lo whit h she was 
assrgni*! explained (h<it she would ha\e a < oa< haig pjrin^f and lhal sh<> and 
lhai panner wouid \rsii eai h other wauh eath orher (eat h ami gtseeai h olher 
assistant e rhex also had (o a#ee on one or two Jim* hm^ ^irategie* that the> 
would Iikus on eai h teaV and make a u»inmi(r\ienl to nustvr them ^mi o\ivn- 
nienl sMlh Jhem in ihe < faVo**m 

^JjtJluii^lh^fil^mrj^sKjfT J>h»iHiw wa^ jiiven luruufum materials ,ind <tO 
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explanation of lhi j r 4 ition 4 il«^ lh< leai hing stiate^s ,ipproi«ii tBafwas folic* 

u^ed The tiM workshop wa^dewted almost eniireh toadinussionol the UM«*ot 
tht- strateg*. Iht 1 theor* behind it. and how sanou* children responded it il. 
Sharlenewa* *urpris 4 >n\ f*\ *ium she thought ih** workshop vsuuld h< devoted to 
demonstrations I fowever, ihose were reserved h »r the workshop s m*< ond s< s- 
siun Th<- Inland (onsullan! demonstrated lite teaching stutegv, leaching (In* 
teat lufs the same kinds ot *"*s„ns thev would Liter Ih* t*-ac lung to c hildren, 
■several ot thr team rnemliers were u monitor! a bteAvith st note, ^o the* onsultani 
decided that it vva» important tor those persons <o Income l.innti.u with the 
hMmer s role in the teat hing str^tegv ta'iaose thev wouhfso »n lie te«u lung their 

< hildren ihtist* same roles At the end otlhe workshop theuinsultanl didav aretu) 
demorwtuijfjfi with j ^ruup *ji * hililren. She e^pLnned the tej< hing sirjte^ Uj 
l>oth ihe 4 hildren ,ind Ire Um< hers jruj r otter the thihfren kid #>m\ the\ d"s- 

< usst-d ihc lesMm onci flow *l t oii!d Ih ^nLipT^I tu ^doous ^nm|)s < »i l hildren Fur 
th*- next workshop, SliiirJeiiehiuiii) that >vrjs extwn te*! fojwi pdreo L^xiiUicf 
te,n h tt lo her iellm\ u\k hers 

At thot s%orkshop, ShdHeni- <ird ihe rest ut her te,im tiw ik lorns ie ( uhmn une 
lnuther Thus r she >(f>l to set' the ulher UMther** pMt tn e tht sti.jtc*^ Her teiini 
then nnide plans u> lf\ a 1 uuple ot proK>Kpr k ss^ns utf Ihee siodents o\er the 
next hvo weeks Thijse two weeks were u i r\ unt omi^rldhle ont-s lor Shadene 
Th^n^s <hd nul tjuste ,ts planm-d She toutnl herself thinking already h,ul 
tU ^c lope<l several tine WiAs^fieat hm^and wondering wh\ she should go in ihe 
\fi>u\)k> ot learning th*»se new niHhocls, esjx't mJU it it was to fK* p.nntul l<» 
learn ihem H**r < oa< hjn^ partner laughed when sh, rlenr shared her thoughts 
and explained thai evtr\c*nt j teJt the same ^.n The\ hud learned tfxuit wasn t too 
hard to tmderstond am nv\\ lea< huig straU-^v jnd todevefupa ^ erlaai skill with »t r 
but until lht*\ h*vl tried 11 a do/en or so nnivs, ihe\ till telt \,mmg <U'grees ot 
drstornforl The lK*tier \*>u ^r*'. h expla*mtf her partner. ' the worse vou fet*L 
bt^dUM 1 sou're use;! to lia\ in^ 1! »n^s go well Ai tuallv. thnigs pr**l>iit)K jre going 
well, hut vou lust doii'1 feel ,is ^ cjmiortahle as \aa ihd \t\n lung in the th^t 
have IxHome familiar 1o \ou " 

Sure eriougf patter lueor six with ihe t hddren SharUrieln-gan lo teel ntu* h 
m^jriMonUortahle Sfie todlK ahtetoK^I dn i lufdrc-n luerig,i^- mi mduitive 
th»rik*ng *ind it e\( ited ihem. Thrn ihe te.it hers In-gan lo demonstrate *f»r one 
another, Soon she found herM-ll m theiihrarv after m hool teaihin^a ^oupof her 
students surrounde* I tn a nn^ t>t her te!lo\v te<n hers She h<:d wat* hed the other 
teat hers \n i up\ ihe simc position, hut this w<is her first lime iind sh(* lell like a 
1 htld on ihe tifsi da> of s< hoof Alter the ( hildren left, she was surprise! ihot no 
one madr ( ritic a) t onim^nts Then she suddenly reah/^l tlvit none of them e\er 
nude ( r*t»< al conimenls lo one another Instead* thev offered su^gesiioris More 
»ni(x>rtcint, njost of the dis( u^sum that followed c a tin* after a < umnunt hv or>e ot 
ihe tea* hers whom Shadene had feft Jiioke^l the nujsi lentuJenl and even fion- 
c halanl in the workshof) M'ltmgs " >ou )u^t showt 1 *] nie a new level ol that 
l(*sM>n, ,T she sairL rvelx^etuJinrigalJ right and th(n»ght I had it rigfil Jiut the way 
vou ha*idfed that lea( hm^ strategy ga\t me a lolof nf< as that I < an use to make »t a 
lot stronger lhan I reliever I it was/' 
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Shadene wjs learning vvh.it u mnnl Ui go from t i school with a minimal 
curriculum and a minimal *nservue prugram tu it m huol where the Faculty 
held learned 1if>w tu iMin themselves U> make i umi ulum changes lor the 
school as j whole and to add new UvHhing techniques lo their individual 
repertoires. 

AUer t i tuupie ol months, during which eath U\n her trred [he new strate- 
gy ii du/en lime* or more, ihe\ began to feel "possession" of (ne strategy, 
-ThctuDitidil^utnUuriptKs^l fOtMeelifi^ot ^rt'n^lh ^ncl|»nu*r. The\ owned 
j new loot and it betame part ot iheK "natural ' repertoire, ' 

The Inland team is engaged in the mtious slud\ *jf alternative models of 
teaching dovce and WeiL 1980>, using iraimng procedures lhat enable them 
tu bring almost anv approach lo teaching within their grasp. The elements 
thev use include; 

• the studv uf ihe theoretical basis or ihe rationale of teaching melhocl 

• the observation of demonstrations bv person* w ho are relatively expert 
in the model 

• praiiue dnd teedbai k in relatively protected conditions Lsjch as tr>ing 
out the strategy fin eat h other and then i hildren who are relatively easy 
to teach) 

• t oachmg one another as thev work the new model into Iheir repertoire, 
providing companionship, helping on* 1 another to learr. to leach the 
appropriate responses tu their student* and to figure out the optimal uses 
uf the model in their courses, and providing one another with ideas and 
feedback. 

In previous review* (Joyce £'ul Showers, 1981. 1982), we have accumu- 
lated reports of research intoMhe effet ts of each of these components on the 
development of ski'i in the use of a new approach to teaching and on the 
transfer of truit approach into one** active teaching repertoire. The study of 
theory, the observation of demonstrations, and practice with feedback, taken 
together ^provided they are of High quality), ar. sufficient to enable most 
teacher* tu develop skill to the point where they con, when tailed upon lodo 
su, use the model fluidly and appropriately. However, the development of 
skill alunedoes not ensure transfer, Relatively few persons, having mastered a 
new leaching skill, will then transfer lhat skill into their active repertoire. /f> 
M< I, few wd/use/l at a// {Showers, 1 982). Cominuouspractice, feedback, and 
the companionship of coaches is essential to enable even highly motivated 
per*>un*> to bring additions to their repertoire under effet live control. 

To master a single teaching strategv, the procedures used by the Inland 
team are much more complex and extensive than common staff development 
procedures, Yet anything short of that effort will, for mosl people, fall short of 
Hsobje'-live, Why is thisso? Wethmk the answer is in l l ie nature of the process 
of transfer — of building competence in complex teaching skills to the point 
where they are incorporated into the teaching repertoire, 




Horizontal and 
Vertical Transfer 



Classically, transfer refers to the effu t of learning one kind of material or 
sk*ll ur the ability to learn sumethiofi new. When practue in one kind of 
athletic skill increases ability to learn another, transfer isoccurr*ng. Teaching, 
b> itb natuie, requir, s continuous adaptation, it demands new learning in 
ordW to solve the problems of each moment and situation. Teaching skills and 
strategies arc designed to help teachers solve problems— to reach students 
more effectively To master a new teaching strategy, a teacher needs first to 
develop ski// in the strategy- This ian be accomplished in a training setting, 
such as a workshop. Then, the tea v her needs to acquire executive control over 
the strategy, including the ability to use it appropriately and to adapt it to the 
students and classroom setting. Sometimes the achievement of executive 
control requires extensive amounts of new learning that can only be accom- 
plished through practK u :n the classroom. It is at this phase of the mastery of 
the Jiew strategy that the distinction between horizontal and vertical transfer 
becomes important. 

Horizontal transfer refers to a condition in which a skill can be shifted 
directly from the training situation in order to solve 1 problems- \'triica/ transfer 
refers to conditions in which the new skill cannot be used to tolve prebfems 
unless it is adapted to fit the conditions of the workplace — that is, an exten- 
sion of learning is required before problems can hv solved effectively. Vertical 
transfer is more likely when, the context of training and the conditions of the 
workplace are different, a given skill indifferent from one's existing repertoire 
and does not fit easily into it, or additional understanding is needed to achieve 
executive control over the f »kill. 

When the work and training settings are virtually identical, a skill often cap 
rnir e transferred from the training setting to the workplace "as is" with little 
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additional learning on the jub ^horizontal transit r). for example, carpenters 
who learn lo use a handsaw in a woods!u,p c an, on the job, recreate the 
londiltonsot th** shop ,ilni<>s| exactK and «i|>|>t\ their skill very nun h as it was 
karned in ihe training setting, When <i nw\ technique »s intrucJuc ed, carpen- 
ters can .Kkl it to their repertoire without much JClditiiHi.il learnings Ihe c hief 
problem is i nit grating the new skill iim> exist ingpaltt *ns of behavior, Vertical 
iMrWei, IkmvU'e, imohesditlerences iru ontext sosulhctent lhal new learn- 
ing has to take plate as the skill is transferrin into ihe work situation. The 
additional learning has to ot t or in the work setting. In a real sense*, the trainee 
mtisl repossess the skill in iho work conlcvi. 

Examples of ihe vertical transfer problern al>uund in helds like tounseung 
and teaching. In training sellings, counselors tan be introduced lo Ihe theory 
of an approach, it can be demonstrated for them, and they can practice it 
under simulated conditions. However, u hen ihey try to apply this skill in the 
workplace, the\ have thee hents" needs, characteristics, and course of therapy 
to contend with. Counselors t annot .simply go out and practice skill "X* 
whether or not the client needs it, they have lo wail for ihe appropriate 
op|>ortumty and exert r*e judgment about when and how to employ the skill. 
In addition, while the counselor can be taught to recognize variations in 
clients and gt neral principles for adapting the skill to different clients, clients 
come m very great variety. The use of the skiil requires counselors lo learn 
about their clients, enter their frames of reference, and adjust the skill to their 
needs. In other words, lo use the skill effectively, it must be transformed to 
"fit ' the situation. ^ 

The distinction between horizontal and vertical transfer refers to the 
amount of learning and repossession of the skill that is necessary if it is lo be 
functional in the work situation. When the skill just "slides" from training 
place to workplace, we say that the process is horizontal. When additional 
learning is required to transfer the* skill ^ e speak of ihe process as vertical. 

An important fat tor the degree to **hich the new skill disrupts existing 
patterns of perform.in< e. Familiarity is the key here. The greater the degree to 
which a new skill fits into already familiar patterns, the less adjustment is 
needed For example, imagine a primary teacher who employs Cuisenaire 
rods to teat h mathefnatic s concepts and definitions and who organizes the 
students into small groups to work with tfv rods. If thai teacher is then 
introduced lo the use of the abacus, he or she will need much less adjustment 
tha 1 jcher who never uses ton* rele aids- The nonuser will have fewer 
existing behaviors to draw on and may have to develop a new pattern of 
organization as well (su>Ji js organising groups of students to use the new 
material. In other words, the set ond teacher wiN probably have more skills lo 
develop and more adjustments lo make in order to be able to use the skill 
effectively 
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Developing Executive Control 

The conditions nf perlorrnant e t ,tn be divtdt*d into two t ategorie*; — those 
in w hit h Hie cirtunwant es of perlurniani o Jvnumtf the utilization of the 
skills and those in w, huh tin skills are brought into plat as a t on^equent e ol : a 
judgment made In the performer* In military and industrial settings, t unsuit- 
able effort has been expended in the development of standard operating 
[>rotedures^— th at tv sequent es of skills thai have been previously orga- 
nized tor each worker Fo7ex*inipIe~ tTuTtngtbe tf.nhingoT rntantJvphtrTt7m 
procedure* are developed tor dispersing personnel, tor organizing (hum to 
bring their tire to bear on given targets, for de* eloping t lear fields ot tire, and 
for advancing on a target while keeping dispersed and under t over. 

As mud as possible, standard operating procedures uulude direitions 
about when to bring to bear a cluster of relevant skills In other words, a 
shJlingandt hanging scene of events isredu( ed as mm h as possible to sHs of 
operations that r an be brought into play when the approbate i ues appear *n 
the environment Central print iples are formulated and taught so as to 
activate the 1 skilly, fn the training of pilots, sets of skill * are t lustered around the 
elements of a flight plan and are brought to bear on demand. tutoring the 
toe kpit, the flight personnel know what to do to i his. k out the equipment and 
instruments in theairi raft, Loninnimt ate *virh the control tower, and leave the 
parking spat e. Another set of skills is brought into pl.it to bring ihe am rait to 
the edge of the runway vet another touhtairulearaiue and pi opel t team i alt 
into flight, Other sets of closely monitored ski' s are brought to bear to tarry 
out the flight plan and bring the airr rati to a s ft 1 landing 

The more t (oselv the skills are identified and the print iples gou rning theif 
Undefined, the less tin 1 trainees are permitted to ihv their own dist retiun, For 
example, tattort workers are organizetl to the pomt where judgment is 
exert isod as little as possible and breakdowns are referred to supervisory 
personnel. 

Teaching is an on upation where the, u-rsonne 1 operate v\ jth "elahvely little 
surveillant e antl few standartl operating procedures. Fur example, a teat her 
of English has considerable latitude about the literary works that will be 
studied, the (oik epts that wdl be emphasized, the relationship between the 
study of literature antl the study of writing, the le.u hing strategies that will be 
u^ed, anti the methods of evaluation that will be eVerused, As presently 
organized, the tasks of teathing are nut tomposed, as are the tasks of fattory 
workers, of sets of objet tive-related at tivities to be t ailed up in %f<|ucm e 
attording to predetermined principles. Consequently, the tontent of the 
training of teachers t arinot lie organized just by referring to a set of standartl 
operating procedures When a teat her is tjught a range of teai hing strategics 
and the appropriate ness of those strategies to various kintls oi oojet tive^ and 
students the transfer of (hu,e skills into the workplace is largely under the 
governance of that individual tea( her, 
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f eai hin^ hehdvior t In more t loselv presi nbed whui lu^liK detailed 
turruulum phe^ and etahorale trajnu ^ pn grants have been denned to 
ptepare teat hers to ennaue in hi^hK ^ indardi/ed aUivmes However in 
most phases * »i ihi-it wutk teat hee. have wide latitude and work under iitlie 
survejIJant * h iMiles infill then training nuM provide thorn with a usable 
i, (x-ftoJfe not -;/Nf >K prepan thi tu t * miplemem a ^ of pre-delmed opera- 
tions * 

In iht phases ol work when t oiupetent t is denved from one 's judgment* 
tunlrolled jeperMre (heelfextive e^e ol a skill depends on what we term 
exet utn t t ont. K ol E xet utne t onto j[ t oncosts ut understanding the purpose 
anil rationale ol the ^kjll and knowing how to adapt it to students, appK }\ io 
subjet J mattt r moditv of t redte instrui liondl materials attendant to its use, 
organ w students tu jse jt and bin id it with other imarat tional approai luMo 
dewfopa smooth and powerful whole 

Showers 1 ret ent studv ot tea< h^r^ li-arrung to use several niudels ut 
teai hjng pnMouslv untaualiar to ihem has provided new insight into the 
prot ess ot developing exei utive < ontrol during the period when veitaaJ 
franker is bfintf dt t omple4ied Shuvver^ te<n hers were ahle to develop ^kill 
in the training situation with little apparent dift'< elh tsee the djsidssion in 
t hapln 4 or the Irammu t omponvnl- ne< essarv ior skill development) As 
thev be^an to pra; t^ v th* L str^t* >;ies in th**ir t lassrooms n Ijch ame apparent 
lhat fhev needed hi I/j les^ with the oljst rvahl*' skills lor jmpJemenhojj (he 
models than with the thinking ptoiesM^ tv\ es^arv to use tln i rn eifei tuelv 
1 he attainment ot e\<u uhve umffut Oet ame the niajiv ( oiitent ot lh* ,<),kfi- 
tnt; prtne^s that desisted theni to transfer their skills to the workplace 

Teat hersothe/vv i^opusitn*' toword the i ontent and pmi ess ot tbnr trairang 
ami willing to (jfdt Xu ethe .jow te l4 < hin^> models jn their t Ids^ruoms, hot wh 
t ould not think < ont rptudllv ahuut whal thev taught r and how and win, were 
appafentK un^ ^e tc j tht,^ new models stn t esslull^ dunn^ the teat hing ot 
the expenment,)! unii u^ed as a trjrwtef task tor all teat her* 

leathers who did not, or <o\l<l r^ot, um i ihe nvw Orale^ies during Iho 
tranter task ta mm lai studies unit rot dsetl t a the town ot Roussillon frant e^ 
rar<^Iv i ited diltii t*ltv in thinking ot wavs to use the models as the reason for 
then Jaiture to do ^o In^teail. thev ten<lod lo mention hme pressures or 
tnhratal tlelKiem ie^ -\rie\ciniinaU(jn.>] the lesM>n pL?n^ and jnlt . . ,evv data, 
however, revealed interesting ditlert jl es ui tiie or^anizahonal approai hes 
laker > lo the ^nah rial \\ hiie low -transler ' 1(\k hers aimed toward masler> of 
ld< toaJ list^ i the r IniLite. * rop^ om ujiaUonv and ^o on ot Ri ^K^illon), 'ht^h 
trdnster' le*K hers to< om»<J on <jh|ei tives r iw h a^ ' \ ompariMjn ot sot Jal 
mores in Rous^llon-t i*gene r and the ettej K Roussjllon's et on<jmit sys- 
tem o» pohlu s t Mid taeiiK lite ApparentU, the hj^h-transter teat hers ^oold 
rt^tliK hnd i\\}\m>pr\sU uses tt>r h at hmj; ^trate^ies thai stresst^i! t on< eplual 
ar>t* diiatoj;K stutleni thinking theexei uhvet t>ntrol the> developed with the 
new leat. h»n^ Uratt^ies appealed li> hi an essential in^rt^tlienl Jn thi 1 sot * * ss 
ful transfer ot thetr JMining to the t lassroom. 
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Discomfort: A Problem Created by Effective Training 

During titinsrer, mom teai hers tApenem e some decree ot (list omtort lor 
several reasons lo begm with, learning to use oew skills involves greater 
eilort than the usi' ot old ones Seiond, new skills "feel" more awkward tiiul 
less neutral th.in Mmilur ones lor some time flimi. the use of on important 
new .kill rmolves some risk. Instruction ma\ go less smoothk until the new 
skill fs mastered Until eu% utiwt ontml isai haevetk (he use ot the .skill uin be 
contusing and laborious I he mure important the skill, thu nnw jjowertul it is, 
the gf eater the discomfort will U U*c ause it disrupts more i>ehavtor than a 
trivial skill. 

Pisi omfoft 'reduies the pleasure of prailne and !eacK to avoidawe 
beiause using ihe new skill tan he more p«unlul than tonummig familiar 
ones I bus, the teat her w ho deeds ilk' most prat lit u— ihe one for whom the 
vertnal path wilt be steepest — is \Uv one most likely to avoid that praitue 
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Attacking the 
Transfer Problem 



We believe that the problem" ol transfer is actually a new stage of learning 
that bet omts a problem only if it is not recognized. The learning process does 
not stop once a teat rung skill has been obtained, That skill must be trans- 
formed when it is transferred into one's active (caching repertoire. The condi- 
tions of the classroom are sufficiently different from training situations that 
one t annul simply walk from the training session nto the t lassroom with the 
skill completely ready fur use. It ha* to be changed to fit t lassroom condition* . 
The appropriate use of the skill in jts context also requires that an understand- 
ing uf the students, subject matter, the objectives to be achieved, and the 
dimensions ol classroom management ail be under "executive'' tontrol, that 
is. tlearly understood so thai skill can be used aporopnately and forcefully. 

All of us are less skillful with a model of teaching that is new to us than we 
iirt j with the ont j s we have been using for some time. Successful transfer 
requires a period of labor during which the skill ispractk od in its context until 
it is tuned to the same level of fluidity as the rest of one repertoire. To 
confound things somewhat further, *ets of teaching behavif s that surround 
ami make one's existing repertoire function well may attually prove dysfunc- 
tional when new mudels of teaching are added to the store house of skills. 

For example, suppose a teacher who i> attustomed to running brisk and 
pointed " drill anil prat he e" sessions begins to learn how to work inductively 
with students. The swift pate of the drill and practice, the directive feedback 
to the students, ami the ability to tontrol the content and movement of the 
lesson are at first somewhat dysfunctional as the teacher assumes a less 
assertive stante, relies more on the students initiative, probes their under- 
standing, and helps them learn to give one another feedback. The new 

jthjng strategy seems awkward. Its pace seems slow. The teat hi ng moves 

m is 
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that ser\e*i so w ell before mm appear lo retard the progress ot tht* new kind of 
les>on M'ler a while, however, practice in context smooths oft" those rough 
ed^esandthenew itraiegv gradcialk \ umesiotoela^ t omtortableand "under 
control ' as the old one did. 

t)i course, some people naMgaSe the process ot transfer easily, b<it for no 
one is it eftortlos for muM ot vertit aJ transfer requires sulbtantia! avas- 
ta rue Lot us see what \w ^an c J > to attack the problem, U .reate conditions 
that will enable teat her*, to achieve veriic al transfer with ^ much- ease and 
pow er as possible 

Experience Outside of.Education 

In military , industrial, and medi* al applications trainees traditional Iv attack 
the prohk m ot transfer m three wavs. First, the\ attempt to bring 'raining 
l ondjhuns as \ lose as possible to .in approximation of ihe work situation ami 
emphasize the medearning" ot skills. Second thev attempt lo design the 
work situation E>> bring about demand v jndit|)ns in which the routines of 
skills tan be applied verv mu* h asthev are learned. Third, thev !rv to simplify 
ihe problem frame of the workplace whenever a 'epertorv ot new ^ills has to 
be learned/ 

Brtm*mg training m Inn- \\ ah thvuindilmns ot Ihe tve wkpLu e v\Uh ihe use of 
devil e* such as MnuJato's. designers ut training hav attempted to provide 
urc umsianc ;*s in which skills can l)e practiced m situalions as clo^e t is 
possible to those encountered m the workplace* In these training contexts, the 
stuoVoi thc-urv H the u*e of modelling, and opportunities for practice v\ith 
c aretulfeedku kare mixed in such a wav as to bring the trainees to the highest 
[xjssible level of skill. 7 hen thev are taught to applv the ski'l under realistic 
conditions. 

The idea is to nutvnuzv the amount ot new learning that has to take place 
during the process of transfer. Obv kxjsIv , if the training conditions can be 
made exactlv equal to the conditions of the workplace*, and the Ira met? 
brought to the point where he or she t an exer* ise a high level of ^kill in those 
training conditions, iheo ihe new learning require*! to bridge the gap to the 
vvorkpla* e will Ik* minimized "Ovcrlearning" raeans that supervised prac- 
tice is continued after thep*unt w here an ac ceptable * ritenon of performance 
is achieved in order to develop really smooth prut _*sses ihal are very much 
under control. 

Controlling the c unreU ot the worAp/ac e* Creadon o/ tfaitta S conda/ons. 
In military, industrial, alid commercial aprjht ations H considerable effort is 
exerted to prov *dr pretM tah/e * onditionsof v<jtk so thai the skills learned in 

Tin i\ iLy u^Ji?r ol *m t>pi,lu;iwl ci*ih*rfn< \^ m k miim'I^kmn of lunnin^ and iK pr*u In i\ 
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training uin be put mlu pLu t with miniiTHjin disruption. Assembly I iric^- fur 
example, are organized in sue h a wa\ as to minimize unpredictable events. 
Detailed work plans are developed and tontrol nun nanisms put in plate to 
ensure lhi.it the\ will be i amed out In a ^ urium kind of wa\ . ihis situ's lo 
make tht' w urkpLu e an extension of the training setting, and in lai t training is 
used as one of the met nanisms for controlling the workpL, e. 

Pilot training is a good example Pilots art 1 taught how and when lo behave 
in k ertain kirids of wa\s in training and art* not expected lo invent different 
kinds of sequences i apnuousU in the course of their work, Ihey t *re, in fact, 
to iTUikethc workplace conform to die rdutinesthat have been learned during 
training This again minimizes the problem ot transfer, ih^t is, il reduces it lo 
one of horizontal ralher than v« rlital transfer, Every possible behauor is in a 
sense programmed, ami the necessary skills for exercising those behaviors are 
taught in the training situation. Of course. pilot> do face unpredictable condi- 
tion>^ijmetinies, and for these the\ are taught general principles involving the 
exercise of judgment and new learning as problems are being sohed. 

Similarly business procedures ore roulinized. Accountants are not only 
taught how to set up accounting procedures but lo exert control in the 
workplace so that those accounting procedures can m fact be implemented, 

Cu/rtro/hng the probk m totting w here a ivdgmont-appliod repertoire h net - 
e^ar^ Most intntale, perhaps, are the attempts to simplify ihe selling for 
application Alien ij is not possible to create a complete approximation of the 
workplace i« the 1 course of training. 

Medicine provides a good example Physicians aio prepared with sets of 
skills and strategies for solving problems, many of them highly >tand lrdized, 
\ mixture ul prac in il experience and lec lures, readings, demonstrations, and 
practice under i .*^e supervision is used lo develop skills in those routines. 
However, tlie medical prolession has no managers who attempt to provide a 
complete syslem for the practice of medicine ur for Hs application in the 
workplace, PhvMcian^ make judgments about what skills in their repertoire 
they will apply in a particular work setting and when, and they assemble that 
repertoire as lliey deem it net essary in order lo solve their problems 

What is dune i* to provide conditions under which the exercise of judgment 
c an octur under optimal condilions. Generally speaking, physicians contact 
one pattern at a time so they ( an concentrate on the symptoms i if that patienl, 
V/hen workiiig under emergency conditions, they can call on laboratories 
and deploy other personnel to k arry out treatment. If puzzled, Jthey can call on 
colleagues. These conditions do not eliminate the problem to transfer trom the 
training situation into the workplace, but they do simplify it. 

In emergency circumstances, doctors behave very much like worker in 
very complex factories, applying routines that have been organized well in 
advance lo stop bleeding, restore breathing, and provide assistance It* 
stabilize the human organism, In most of their practice, however, doctor** 
ork in a problem -simplify ing situation that gives them the time to apply their 
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repertoire in a relatively de-liberaU und judgmental fashion. Similarly, coun- 
selors work with one patient at a time or with small groups to establish 
programs thai give ihem an upporttihttv to observe their ^ ! i itts ar.d make 
decisions about whit h treatments to apply 

In contrast, teaching is a very confusing and diflkult setting* The tircum- 
sljnces uf young teachers ate t ases in point, There has been mut h .mention 
lei entiv ki the .stress ! beginning teachers experience m their early months and 
vears of teaching. Frtima training point of view, this stress ts not surprising at 
alK Even disummg that their training has been excellent, beginning leathers 
are thrust into a situation in whu h they have to organize up to six classes of 
t laldren* Thev select the content to be taught and the k hing strategies and 
\r tnutional materials to be used, they learn to manage children, handle 
U hav jor problems, and relate to parents, ami they struggle to get along v\ ith 
both administrators and peers — all of thjs in uu tmistantes in which Jhey 
meet their clients m large groups where the stimuli for mtfi\ irjuals are mixed 
with those* of many others. 

Moreover, thev work in a held where m^ny types of pioblems and situations 
are not approached svstematically through training, su they have to manufac- 
ture solutions to many problems on the spot. Under these conditions, transfer 
is extreineK difficult Excellent turning nuv have provided them with a fine 
teat lung strategy, but it will be good for (inly certain purposes Thev have to 
dei rile on appropriate occasion tut using the strafegv, ad|Usf it for not one 
but 20 to 10 clients, and gam their on^>e-job prat In e while engaging m a 
large numljer of other compjex tasks. 




Making Training 
More Effective 



The basic problem is (he acquisition of ideas and skills and obtaining 
executive control over them — the expansion of professional competence and 
its application in j complex situation. 

What can be done? Wt a propose that the following elements be included in 
training programs: 

1. forecasting the problem of transfer throughout the training process. 

2. Developing very high degrees of skill prior to classroom practice, 

3. Providing explicitly for executive control 

4. Providing for practice in the workplace immediately following skill 
develop ment 

5. Providing for "coaching" by peers as vertical transfer is being accom- 
plished, 

6. Generating a "learning how to learn" effect. 

The**? should not be implemented separately jnd, as we will see, require a 
quite different attitude toward training than ha* been common in thep^st, but 
each contributes dfctmt lively to the achrevement of our goal. 



Forecasting the Problem of Transfer 

The firM stop is to teach everyone involved in training about the problem of 
transfer ah ^vhat they con do to overcome it. The trainees must be made 
aware of what i<* involved in horizontal transfer, farlure to forecast transfer is 
one of the reasons why teacher candidates develop the view that the first 
components of their training programs are "theoretical" and useless. It is a 
Q listjke for teachers to believe that if they attend a workshop, even where a 
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shl! is explained, demon strated, and prat tit ed, th.it they will need no further 
learning lo bnn$ the skdl under control, 

Teat her trainees must be mentally and emotionally prepared to engage in 
(he practu e necessar\ to permit new learning to take plat u* E\en experienced 
teacher^ ^wlltmdlhenwhes uncomfortable with a new skill for some time for 
the uasons we have aire ady described. They will ha\e much iess control over 
the new skill than the skills m their existing repertoire, and consequent^ they 
reel less competed with it, The skills that surround the new skill in action 
will abo need to be adjusted or H reprogrammed J ' in order to minimize 
interference from them* % 

The leochtT must accept responsibility for the struggle tcygfiiVve transfer, 
To cM^e the struggle, the first step is tode\elof^,an undei^gcfi^qt the process 
of transfer ami accept the challenge itpreser^p"heeXp^^c^^ftheapprox- 
muitelv h\e pertent of teachers who have manogecf^f incorporate new 
teat lung strategies into their repertoires without assistance has mut h to tell us. 
Several whu we ha\e interviewed indicate that Ihey are well aware of what is 
involved. They forecast the problem for themselves and consciously push 
themselves through the period of discomfort, deliberately altering customary 
patterns to accommodate the new skills and viewing the dislocation of 
(amiliar skills as a challenge to be overcome. 

Developing a High Degree of Skill 

A major part of [healUuk is the development of a htgh degree of skill in the 
training setting Quite simp.v , it is not reasonable to expect poorly developed 
skills to be transferred. Thoiough training conducted in an adequate time 
frame is essential. While there life quite a number of formulations of training 
elements, four i onditions appear to be both necessary to and adequate for [he 
development ot job-related skills m most vocations and professions. The first 
ui these is the exploration of the theory of the skill through lectures, discis- 
sions, readings, and so forth. The trainee is brought loan understanding of the 
rationale behind the skill, why j( is constructed as it is, how ft is used in the 
uurkpkue, and r he print *ples tbat govern its use. Study of theory facilitates 
skill acquisition by mu reasmg one's dist nmination of the demonstrations, by 
[providing a mental image to guide practice and tlarify feedback and by 
promoting the attainment of executive control. 

Second is the demonstration of the skill or its modelling. Although the 
mechanisms by which modelling works are not clearly understood, skill 
development isgreatlv Uh jhtated by seeing demonstrations of it. Skills can be 
demonstrated in settings that simulate the workplace, mediated through film 
or \ideolape, or conducted live in the training setting. Demonstrations can be 
mixed with explanation, the theory and modelling components need not be 
conducted separately In fact, they have reciprocal effects. Mastery of the 
rationale of the skill facilitates discrimination, and modelling facilitates the 
understanding of underlying theories by illustrating them in action- 
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The third component isprac Utv of the ski (I under simulated conditions. 1 ho 
i loser ihe training setting apprtAimales the workplace the more transfer is 
ftH ilitated. Considerable amounts of skill ton bo developed, however, in 
sellings far lemuved frumond diffeieni from the wurkplai c\ 'Peer-teac hmg/' 
practice with other teai hers, e\ en hasadwmtages, It provides experience as a 
'student/' enables trainees tu profit from one another's ideas and skill, and 
clarifies mistakes. It a'so is a good arrangement in which to develop the skills 
uf peer coaching. Peer teaching and prat tice with small groups of children are 
safer settings for exploration than a full classroom. How much practice is 
needed depends, of course, on the complexity of the skilk The more simple 
skills, or those most simitar to previously developed ones, will require less 
practice than those that are more complex or different from the teacher's 
cOffeht repertoire, 

Finally, feedback about performance greatly facilitates skill development. 
Trainees can learn toprovjde feedback tn each other and, utilizing audio or 
video recordings, can critique themselves once they have a clear idea of the 
skill and how to use it. 

Mediated packages have been developed that provide presentations nf 
theory, demonstrating, and instructions on how to practice and obtain 
feedback, A motivated trainee can learn a relatively simple skill on his nr her 
own. Complex skills or models of teaching, however, generally require train- 
ing staff lo demonstrate, provide feedback, and help the trainees usualize 
implementation, 

When a new skill fits easily into a trainee's cxistjng repertoire, the develop- 
ment of a high degree of skill is in itself sufficient to bring aboul transfer by a 
motivated learner. When the skill involves an expansion of one's repertoire, 
however, further training jn the workplace -s necessary for most trainees if 
they are to gam control of the skill Even horizontal transfer demands the 
attainment of a mulh higher degree of skill than has been customary jn most 
training applications in teacher education. 

Our current rule of thumb is that trainees learning o new leaching strategy 
prnbably need f5 to 20 demonstrations over the course of the training 
sequence and a dozen ur more opportunities to practice the skilL Sharan and 
Hertz-Lazarowitz [ 1962}, in a program designed to teach a new and complex 
teaching strategy tu a group of Israeli teachers, provided 60 hours nf theory , 
demonstration, practice, and feedback in one year before instituting a combi- 
nation consultant and oeer^uachmg treatment to facilitate transfer of the new 
strategy to the workplace in Ihe following year, One- or Iwn-day workshops 
simply do not prmide enough time to develop the degree of competence 
necessary fnr must trainees to be able to apply a new skill in the work setting. 



Executive Control 

Jmpnrtant skills cannol he used mindlessly, and principles need to be 
eveioped in the training selling concerning Ihe appiopriate use of the skill, 
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how tornudih it fit the students, him tu tell when it is working and how to 
read ones i tw n In'hawor ami the hehauorut the student** to determine the 
degree tu which it is etrettue Print jplt*** for executive control provide 
teac hers w ah the mtellet tual m atfolding nec essarv to unatrstand the skill 
and ih appropriate iih 1 and to discriminate elements ui the skill from one 
another. During prac tit e in the workplace, the te*u her UK's these prim iplt'sto 
lodge appropriate use ^ nil decides how to inutfity behavior lo at I ommocl.ae 
the students h Nut until the teac her tan selet t the strategy when it is impropri- 
ate to do so, mudity it to lil the t harai teristu s ot the students, implement it, 
and assess its etlet tiveness t an uc sa\ he or sin* has achieved an adequate 
degree ot executive control, \ deep rather than superluial understanding is 
necessary both tor the erleUue u\e and durability of new skills in one's 
repertoire. iSee Futlan's 1 1 9ft J> disc tissmn ol the importance of deep rather 
than surface understanding. 1 
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Practice in the Workplace 

The fl>ore new learning that js net ossary lo transfer the skill jnto the active 
repertoire I he more the trainee has to be prepared to practice the skill 
(preferabh. as we will see below, with assistant e from experts in the skill or 
from uther trainees who are also attempting io integrate it into their active 
repertoires) \Ve can *et forth a number of print jples to guide the prat tice. The 
tust is that prat tic e must follow immediate/) after the attainment of the new 
skill If a teacher is learning a new teaching strategy m workshop settings , he or 
sht should prattite the new strategy several times under classroom condi- 
tion*, nght filter the skill has been obtained If much time elapses before 
practice in workplace conditions, there will he a serious loss of skill and 
understanding. 

Second, the first practices provide vume new learning, but the major 
outcome will be a clear understanding by the teacher of the amount of new 
learning that agoing to be required lo achieve full transfer, teaching students 
to respond lo the new strategy, modulating the strategy to accommodate 
differences *n learning styles, c hanging classroom patterns, and so forth. 4 

Teachers conduct their classrooms by establishing sets of activities and 
soc talking the students to partake in them. They riMcl c ues from the students 
and adjust their bchauur in accord with the requirement for that activity flow. 
Anew teat hi ng strategy requires that the teacher obtain new information from 
the students and modify long standing patterns of behavior that have become 
relatively automatic. We estimate that i Spr 20truKare net essary before this 
integration takesj)kiceio the point where teachers feci nearly as comfortable 
with o fresh strategy as with their older repertoire. 

Both thought processes and deeply ingrained behaviors are triggered by 
events in the< lassroom, To the extent that then* longstanding behaviors are 
appropriate to" the u^e of a new skill, they will encourage its integration. 
However, to the extent that they are not, the teacher will feel uneasy and 
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familiar and t omtorlable skills w*H bcdislotaled as the new strategy is Used, 
^fier about 1 5or 20 trails, J moret omfortable state will bejxMt hud, however, 
as greater understanding and skit' with the new behaviors provides compe- 
tence in integrating new repertoire vvrth old. 



The Process of Coaching 

Setting up arrangements for iht 1 trainees to develop a self-help community 
to provide coaching now is regarded by us as essential if transfer is to be 
achieved. Ideally, "coachrng teams" arc developed during training. If we had 
our way, all school faculties would be divided into coaching teams, that is, 
teams who regularly obserye one another's teaching and provide helpful 
information, feedback, and so forth. In, short, we recommend the develop- 
ment of a 'coaching environment" in which all personnel s^e themselves as 
one another's coaches. For now. however/ the primary function of coaching is 
to assist in the at quisition of new teaching skills. Thus, mostof the illustrations 
that follow will be of teachers organized into coaching teams much like the 
Inland faculty described in Chapter 1, ' 

What does the process of coaching actually involve? We think it has four 
major functions: 

1, the provision of companionship 

2, the provision of technical feedback 

3 the analysis of application (extending executive control and attaining 

"deep" meaning) 
4* adaptation to the students. 



The provision of compamomhjp Its first f ^ t»on is to provide interchange 
vvith another human being over a difficult process, Thetoaching relationship 
results in the possibility of mgtual reflection, the checking of perceptions, the 
sharing of frustrations and successes, and the informal thinking through of 
mutual problems. Two people, watching each other try a new model of 
teaching for the first time, will find much to talk about. Companionship 
provides reassurance that the problems are normal, Bolh trainees find that 
(heir habitual and automatic teaching patterns create awkwardness when 
they practice the new procedures. Concentrating on unfamiliar moves and 
in'easr they forget essential little odds and ends. The companionship not only 
flakes the training process technically easier, it enhances the quality of the 
experience. It is a lot more pleasurable to share a new thing than to do it in 
isolation. The tonety business of teaching has sorely tacked the companion 
ship that we envision for our coaching (earns. 

The provision of fechmca/ fawjbaiL In the course of training/ our team, 
members learn to provide feedback to one another as (hey practice their new 
model of teaching. They point out omission examine how materials are 
© _ arranged, check to see whether all parts of the teaching strategy have been 
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— b* jughl together and su on Tet Knit aT" feedbat k helps ensure that" growth 
tonanties through prai ti< em thee lassiooin. The pressures of (ht- 1 ontext tend 
to diffuse the tuJv hing expenente and draw uttenlion away from the new 
teaching strati gv. The provision of tet hnical tetnlbat k helps ktvp the mmd of 
the teacher on the business uJ pertet ting skills, polishing them, and working 
through problem areas Nearly am teat her who has been through a training 
process t an learn to prov ide tet h nit a I feedbat k hi another teacher/ 

The at I uJ providing leedba< k is^atso benefit lal to the person doing it. 
I he i oathmg partner has \Ur privilege of seeing a number of trials of the new 
model In another skilled leather, It is often easier to set* problems of corifu- 
sum and ormssiun when watt bnig someone cNe leach than when attempting 
to ret aplure one's own process. Ideas about how to use the model tire also 
tolle< ted through innervation, When a group of tour or six teachers observes 
eath other regu/arlv, thev not only tan give technical feedback to eat h other, 
She\ t an receive it vie anooslv while watt hjng others on the team prov itle it. 
Among them, thev will also produce a number of fine prdUues that constitute 
turther demonstrations and from whit h thev t an obtain ideas for maximizing 
. ihcir use ot the model 

,\na/v s^ o/ jppln rfttun, t \hrnlmg e\e< ufjve t untrul One of the must impor- 
tant things one learns during the transfer period is when to Use a new model 
appropriately and what will be achieved by doing so. Reletting the right 
oMtiMom to use a teaching strategv is not as .asv as it sounds. Nearly 
evervune needs help in learning to pit k the right spots. Unfamiliar teaching 
prin esses also appear to hav e less certain outt onies than do the familiar ones. 
From the earlv trials, one often has the inipresMun that one has "worked <lll 
dav and not gotten ver\ far/ Most of us nee<i help to hnd out how muc h we 
have, in fait, a< t omplished antl, til t ourse, how muth we might ait omplish 
bv making atfjusiments in the way we are using the model. Duong training, 
tht t oat hing teams need to spend a t onsiderablu amount oi lime examining, 
i urru ulum materials and plans ami practicing the applic ation of the model 
that thev willbt u^ngJater Then, as the proi ess<if transfer begins, practice in 
tht t lassroom is intensified, with t loser and t loser attention given to appro- 
priate use 

AiLipLUmn U> fh<> s/ndenfs As we have alreatlv mentioned, much of the 
energv e^pendt^l in learning to use a new model of teat hing is consumed in 
the prot ess ot learning how to teat h it to the t hjldren, Sou essful teaching 
rec|Uires sutit^ssful student response, leathers are familiar with the task ot 
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teac h i jig students how To engage in instructional ac tmlies that arec ohimon. A 
model thai is new to a group or students, however, w>!l cause them trouble. 
lhv\ nml to learn new skills and lo bei onu* ai cjoainted w ith what is 
expei U<l i>i them, him to fulfill the task demands ol I he new method, (indium 
to gauge their own progress In addition, fhe modi 1 ! of teaching needs to ijt* 
adapted to fit cliflerent groups ul students. More training must be provided tor 
somc\ more structure fur others, and so on In the early stages, adaptation to 
the students is relative!*, difficult and usually requires a loi of duet I assistance 
and c ompanionship 

One of ihe major functions of the coac h is to help tin* players 11 to "read" 
the responses <>f the students so that Ihe nghl ch'c isjous art* nude about whal 
skill training is needed and how to adapt the model. This is especially 
important in the earl*, stages of prac tne when ono s hands art' full managing 
one's own behavior and il is mure cliffic ult to worrv about ihe students than H 
will he later on. 

When prac tic ing any new approSjgfi to teaching, one* is surelv less compe- 
tent with it than with ihe approaches ,n ones existmg repertoire* When trying 
a nev*, model, nearly all of us feel bad about ourselves as He tumble around. 
The students sense our unc ertainty and let us know in not so subtle v*,ay s thai 
the*, arc auare we arc* less certain and sure-footed than usual. At such times, 
we tend to become easily discouraged. The expression I tried thai melhod 
and a didn't work' refers as rnuih to the sense of dismay we feel during the 
earl*, trials as n does to the a< lual success or failure of the method 1 1 self. 

The tac t is, sue cessful use or a new method requires prac tic e. The earlv trials 
lust aren't perfect, or t ven close to our normal standard of adequacy. One of 
the principal |ohs of the l oac hing team then is to hel|) its members feel good 
about themselves during the early Inals It is tMgic that teaihing currently 
pro*, ides so little interpersonal suppyrt and t lose .ontac t ywth other leathers, 
because classrooms are ternblv isolated plac es ( uat hing reduces the isola- 
tion and offers genuine support 

A question often askt^l is, w ho should c oac \\i We're not really sure about 
that On a practical basis, most t oac hing should be done by teams olleac hers 
working togelher to study new approaches to teaching t md lo polish their 
existing teac hing skills. I here is, of course, no reason why administrators or 
c urnculum supervisors or college professors can not be effectives oac hes, too. 
But if only as a matter of logistic s, teachers are c loser to one another and in an 
excellent position to do most of the 1 coaching necessary 

In summary, there are several types of new learning m vol ved in the transfer 
proc ess To accomplish Ihese kinds ol learning in sut h a way lhal they will 
effectively attac k or, better yet, present the transfer problem, live tec bniques 
arc* available. These tec hmques are 

• to forecast the transfer proc c*ss throughout the training c yc le 

• 1o rea< h the* highest possible level of skill development during training 
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• todevdop wh t if we term "executive <onffol/' thot ts H an understanding 
ot theappropnattMontenl lor the 'rodel and how to adapt it to different 
types of student* — a J meta understanding" about how the model works, 
how it can be litted into ihe msiruUional repertoire, and how it tan be 
a da pled to students 

• to practice in the workplace 

• to institute a pro( ess ot coaching during practice in the work setting 





Parallels with 
Athletic Training 



We tire beginning to discover parallels between the problem of transfer in 
leaching and the problem of transfer m athlete skills. 

There tire? got ng to l>e *o many things in your head that vour mu^l* 1 * just aren t 
going to respond like tf*e\ should tor *mhile . \ou"w got to understand that the 
besi way to get through this is iu relax, nui worry about vour mistakes, and t onuMo 
eat h pTtw tueand e^Kh meeting anxious to karn He Mj*en*vaM> makc^oo wurw 
bvhw we nutkt* vou belle/ 

( <hKh Rnh$mnk\ ottho Untviwiy ot'Orvgon 
to hts ininfwng freeman tootbali p/ave/v tn 
The Eugene Register-Guard August 14, 1981. 

Coach Brooks' recent adniomiion to hislreshrnen highlighted the parallels 
for us Intrigued, wc approached Coach Brook* and <eAed him to talk with us 
about training and the problems of tranter. The resulting interview revealed 
stnkrng similarities in the training problems fated oy teachers, football 
players, and their coaches 

Q Coach Brooks, I'm interested inKtjvv you approach skjll development m 
football training and if you consider the transfer of those skills to game 
conditioos to be a separate training problem. 

A Although our players come to us with skills, we reteachand refine those 
sk'Hs as though we were storting from scratth. We teach them our way of 
doing it, because all those skills have to fit together into one team. They 're all 
interdependent. 

Q Could you tell rnt? your approach to skill development? 

A. We use a part vvhole/part method All skills are broken down into 
discrete *leps We work on each segment, then combine them into whole 
skills, therunto playj. etc., then go back and work on the specifics of skills that 
q are giving problems, 
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( 2 Could vou give nit- an example of a spet itu skjll «iml how you would 
approach ihe trammg for that skills 

A The lundamentals ot blot kmg and ta* Ming - bending the knees arid 
s(r^ing <i blow. All posjfions need tlus skjll, I he 1 tntk is to get the player to 
visualize, (o havg a mental pk lure of how it looks and how it feels Otherwise, 
feedtank jsn't effective. WV i tin tell (hem where it's wrong, but they ean'l 
correct it (ill they know 

Q How do you get iheni "to know" whfitthe skill is? 

A We tell them, show them, demonstrate with people and vMlhfilm, show 
them hJms o\ themselves, have them practice Willi the 

{2 Ihe what? 

A U s a meihao I dummy (hey practjr e with. We have them practice 
eat h itHAe sepaiateu , then put the moves together, first one, then two, then 
three— how their knees should be benl, where their arms should tome up, 
where the\ sinkc, what all the muscles should be doing. We diagnose 
problems w >ih (hedumm> and keep explaining how it Jiould work, over and 
over again, in sequent e. 

1 2* In teat her training, we believe that thcoretK al understanding rs impor- 
tant to later performance. How important is it in football skills? 

A It s essential, They must understand how their bodies work, why certain 
movie group** mt eriairuombinatJonsac hieve certain effects We never stop 
explaining, 

i2 Alter thev ha\e mastered bloc kingtu v our sat isf at lion with the dummy, 
then what? 

A Moving Irom the machine to a live test isdiflitult, moving from practice 
to a game is alsoverv dilfic olt Some people have all the physic al ability in tK 
world, all the moves, htit can't play betan.se they tan't (grasp the entire 
corn ept, t ant fit in with the whole pic lure 

(2 We have problems with transfer of training, too. Do you coach them 
dilterently after lhi-v \e mastered the 'basic skills" of tootball? What will you 
ho doing diherentlv ru j \t numth alter the season has started? Mow do you work 
on transfer ? 

A, Fear erf failure is a fac tor My job is to c reate contidente and success 
situations, Skills have to be overleamed so that they're paM tomoous think- 
ing, I ( an t havt someone thinking of how to throw a block in a game They 
have to be thinking ol who and when ,md what the guy on their left or behind 
them rs doing. 

(2 So spec ilk ally , how do you * oat h transfer of skills to a game situation? 

/\ First, we re-eeiphasi/e skill training tor evt *vone — the second, third, 
fourth year guys as well. We re always working for improved execution Then 
we work hardest on integration, vihu li is just a new kmd of teaching. Coach- 
ing is really (list teac lung We work on confidence by putting them in situa- 
tions where they t an see (he improvement If a guy was lifting 300 pounds two 
weeks ago and is lifting HO now, no one has (o tell him he's getting stronger 
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Q Ho** does the training break down lor your pla^ei s f i ght now, before 
school siarts? 

A We s[X?nd three hour** in the i lassroom and two hours on the field. On 
their own, they spc nd a couple of hours in the weigh! room and working out 
and another couple of hours with the trainers, working out then bumps and 
bruises. 

Q, And after school starts? 

A We'll spend 45 minutes a day in class, (wo hours on the practice field, 
plus whatever they can manage on their own after studies. 

Q. How does that differ from pro football players' training reginien? 

A They meet two-three hours daily in position meetings, offensive and 
defensive meetings, Watching films of themselves and their opponents, (hen 
practice (wo to four hours t i day defending on their coaches, then their 
personal work and time with the trainers. They have more time to get into the 
complexities of the game. 

Changing what we do, even slightly, can unbalance the rest of our "game/' 
Whether ^e are ad|Usting (he grip on a golf club or initiating an inquiry 
procedure for s^ lence teaching, the new beha* lor does not fit smoothly with 
our existing practice. The fact that the new skill may have been perfects) in 
parts and practiced thoroughly in simulated < onditions does not prevent the 
tiansfer problem. Surrounding behauors must be ad|usted to the presence of a 
different approach, and the resulting discomfort is ,jften enough to ensure a 
return to the former smooth, rf less efficient, performance. 

Perhaps the most stoking difference m training between athletes and 
teachers is the inrttal assumptions k*ld by each. Athfatvs do not beheve 
mastery i\ i// bv achtewd qui*.U\ or easi/y They understand that enormous 
effort will result in small (and nut always linear) increments of change. We, on 
the other hand, rune often beha\ed as though teaching skills were so easily 
acquired thai a simple presentation, one-da> workshop, or single * ideotaped 
demonstration were sufficient ensure successful classroom perfonnant e. 
To the extent that we have communicated this message \o teachers, we have 
misled Iheni, Learning to use an indue tue stralegy in the* lassroom is surely at 
least as tufneuh as learning to throw a block properly. 

Coach Brook*' description parallels the argument we have tried to make. 
The task of learning new skills and integrating them, the knowledge that 
' we'll generally make you worse before we make you better." and the 
importance of continuing to try w hen the results are discouraging eloquently 
forecast the tiansfer process. The necessity of overturning skills to the point 
that the\ become automata if they are to be useful Jn a more complex setting 
is also reflected in Brooks' training regimen. 'Executive control" is sought in 
the frequent and ongoing emphasis on theory and the classroom work on 
"plays/' "game plans," and analysis of films. 

The elements of coaching in teaching — the provision of companionship 
and technical feedba< k, study of application, study of students tor opposing 
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teams) and personal facilitate — are also clear m l ho interview with Coach 
Brooks. Fuutball players, however, h t ^e a bujil-m advantage when undertak- 
ing this process, iheir training is u^anj/et/a> a group activity wilh continuous 
feedback from coaches. Wt* tamo away from ihb interview Reeling more 
strongly than ever thai leac her s rtiusl also organize ffte/mo/vo inlo groups for 
I he express purpose 1 of training themselves and eat h other and to facilitate the 
transition t'ron> skill development lo transfer. 
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Increasing 
Learning Aptitude 



To inc reaseone's repertoire is to develop ihe aptitude to teach: the ability to 
coordinate objectives, students, and learning environments with increasing 
skrl 1 arj effectiveness. Moreover, the more we develop our repertoire, the 
more we develop the ability to add to that repertoire al will. 

The most important outcome of any educational exercise is an increase in 
aptitude— the ability to learn in ne^v situations and lo solve problems as they 
arise Academic subjects provide us with examples. As a student learns skills 
inar.thmetrc, those skills represent an j creased aptitude to solve problems, 
including sizing them up, sorting out the important features of the situation, 
selecting which skills touse, and applying them Learning new skills increases 
one's aptitude to solve problems. Similarly, the well-developed reader has the 
aptitude to read new things, that is. material not previously encountered. 
Previously acquired knowledge of literature is brought to bear on new literary 
works. The primary importance of instruction in reading rs not the materral 
read in class but the increased aptitude it gives the student to handle new 
material. 

The purpose of training for teachers is to increase the aptitude to learn in 
new situations, that is. to comprehend and solve goal-related problem*. We 
try to increase our repertoire of teaching strategies so we can more effectively 
select objectives, pick appropriate models of teaching, and adjust them to the 
learning requirements of our students (Hunt, 1971). As we organise training, it 
isourgoal not only to provide environments that maximize teachers' oppor- 
tunities to expand their repertoire but also to increase their ability to learn new 
skills and apply them as they teach. Essentially, the more we learn the easier "1 
become* . 
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We believe that the research on training conducted in the List 20 years has 
yielded enoimous dividends. We understand better both the nature of tmnsfer 
and the* problem of achieving it, and we art? able to outline procedures to 
enable nearly all teachers to learn the most powerful teaching strategies to the 
point where they can *ise them comfortably in the classroorriL Working in 
teams committed to the coaching process, teachers can explore the theory 
behind any given teaching strategy, examine demonstrations, practice and 
provide one another feedbac k, and coach one another through the process of 
application. 

An optimal training program is also organized so that the tasks of adding lo 
the teaching repertoire become easier and easier — that is, the teachers not 
only acquire new teaching strategies but become better and better at the 
process of learning them. We are beginning to understand something about 
how to do this and have developed a series of propositions to gufde program 
construction when increasing one's aptitude to learn is an objective. 

Print tpiv i LvAfmng new leach/ng strategies in itse/f /ncreases the ability to 
/earn other ones. In other words, engaging in the training process itself has 
beneficial effects When teachers participate in a program designed to teach 
them several new teaching strategies, thx first one is the hardest, the second 
one somewhat easier, and the third and fourth much easier than the first two. 
We can discover why this is true by considering a group of typical experi- 
enced teaehers engaging in a program designed to help them learn new 
teaching strategies for the first time. 

Asthefyst model of teaching is presented, some members of the group are 
relatively indifferent to the theory of the rmxteb while others wat<;h the 
demonstration somewhat criiically and spend much of the discussion time 
questionrng whether the teaching strategy will in fact be of value to them. Still 
others resist the practice sessions, believing that a few demonstrations and a 
little explanation are + all we need" in order to use the teaching strategy. A few 
others are resistant to feedback and* finally, some of the coaching team* are 
slow getting started and some members of the coaching teams are slow to 
begin the necessary practice. 

By the time the second model rolls around, however, the value of the theory 
is more clear and the demonstrations are watched more closely because 
everyone knows that practice will follow soon Ihereafter. Feedback is more 
welcome, practice less resisted. In fact, they have discovered that the process 
of teaching for one another is either enjoyable a nd not neany as threatening>as 
it seemed. Feedback is also welcomed because the importance of a high level 
of skill development has become clear. The coaching teams have also be* 
come organized, and the importance of early practice is now apparent to 
everyone. In other words, practice in the training process increases one's skill 
in engaging in it. In fact* when teams stay together, they often worked out 
ways.to make the process more efficient. For all these reasons, experience 
O Jth the training process increases the aptitude to profit from it. 
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Prinaplv J. 7hf more hi#h/\ skilled /earner* underhand {he process, of 
framfiWvffer Hciu t\ the sludy uf the prut ess* of transfer should become pari 
of the content of training, 

In our own training, we incorporate Ihc 1 content of thib piece directly into 
the training program. As the coaching teams ore organized, the process of 
transfer is disc ussed — forecast, a* we put it above — and the research base for 
the training program is laid out in detail, 

We find that the analogies f:om the sports, business, and military worlds a r e 
useful because they help teachers visualize the transfer problem as a general 
one ather than something specific to teaching. Direct experience with the 
transfer problem, however, remains the most useful teacher, and we try to 
accomplish this m two ways. First, we organize the training so that the first 
go J is to acquire a relatively simple teaching skill, and the training compo- 
r^nts are employed to help the trainees acquire that skill. The skill of "explain- 
ing" is a useful example, and the following sequence is generally employed, 

First, each teacher is given a written passage about an unfamiliar topic and 
provided some time to study tt and prepare a brief (two- or three-minute) 
explanation of the topic for a group of peers. Working in small groups, each 
trainee explains the major points in the passage he or she has been given with 
a timelimi f olacedon the explanation. Nearly everyone finds that it is much 
harder to explain a topic than they first believed. The skills for explaining are 
then described and some brief demonstrations are given, Then the process is 
repeated. Each person receives a new written passage, studies it, and then 
again attempts to exolain it to a small group of peers. Performance increases, 
but nearly everyone is still dissatisfied with htsor her explanation. Thecvcleis 
then repeated two or three times with further explanations of explaining and 
more practice. By the end of a single day, nearly all of the teachers are 
surprised at their increase in skill and comfort, although prior to the day nearly 
every one of them would probably have asserted that he or she was a relative 
expert at "explaining/' 

Exercises such as these are persuasive, but they are not enough. The more 
powerful experience occurs as the first model of teaching is tat^ht, and the 
coaching teams find themselves engaged directly in the problem of transfer. 
They tind that the rcseari h does indeed accurately depict the problem and 
that nearly everyone has to work very hard through a spriotis period of 
discomfort before gradually beginning to achieve some mastery of the model. 
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Principle 3. Theproi ess ^ simplified 6v lomvmraUnfion o^er-fedrnwg^ first 
the new skj/i, then "wst-sta#c" app/fCiition, and then expanded controf." 
The entire training process is not satisfying to teachers until complete mastery 
has been achieved. Mcsl teachers are quite frustrated until that point ha* been 
reached. Once teachers understand the training problem, however, they 
become much more comfortable with focusing first on the essential skills of 
the new teaching approach, then on finding opportunities to initially apply it 
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wjthoutexpectingfull mastery, and only after that on getting assistant to help 
them achieve full control. 

For most of us, the attempt to reach full control in the first stage is simply 
unrealistic. We need to concentrale on the basic*, get enough experience 
with the new skills so they become relatively comfortable! and then concen- 
trate on understanding how to use the model and adapt it to students. With 
increasing experience, teachers become much more comfortable concentrat- 
ing on each of these levels of control in turn and become less frustrated when 
the last level cannot be achieved completely. 

This also helps teachers overcome what we call a "batting away" reflex at 
the onset of discomfort during training. For many trainees, the first reaction to 
the use of a new skill is the relative awkwardness of that skill in comparison 
with longstanding ones. There is a tendency to reject the skill at that point and 
to begin to resist the training. But with experience and the acquisition of new 
skills, teachers become more understandingof their own discomfort and more 
receptive to attempts to help ease their passage through the initial stages of 
training. 

Trainers need to understand that this discomfort is normal and accept it + 
Many good training programs have been discarded because the trainers, 
having discovered a really fine approach to teaching, mistakenly lose faith in 
the idea when it meet* with resistance from the trainees. But the idea itself is 
seldom being rejected. The trainees are going through a normal process of 
discomfort that will gradually disappear as the training is consof 'ated, 

Pnm ipir 4, The greatest new /earning oc cur* tvit/i engagement with'unfdmil-. 
far $hlk. There is a perverse law of training that everyone needs to under- 
stand* It is simply that the more important an addition to one's repertoire a 
given model of teaching is, the gieater the discomfort it will cause. The' 
greatest opportunity for all of us as teachers is to learn skills that are quite 
unfamiliar to us but which have the most potential when we apply them ? n the 
classroom. We stretch ourselves, by reaching out beyond the edges of our 
contemporary repertoire. Teachers and trainers alike have a tencfency to seek 
the teaching skills that will bo most easily acquired, that is, ones adjacent to or 
well within our contemporary range. But as training progresses, we come to 
understand that the greatest new learning pulls at the edges of our current 
range of skills and takes us to places where our initial discomfort will be 
succeeded by a true additjon to our aptitude to solve the problems of teaching, 



States of Growth 

Nothing is more important to a human being's health than his or her ability 
to continue to grow and adapt Nu profession magnifies that truth more than 
education. The teacher's life is one of changing conditions; new students, 
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new ideas, and sue idl ferment. Adaptation is essential. There is no endeavor 
where Lick of growth is more clearly and desperately damaging I hinted thing. 

While the enormous importance of personal and professional states of 
growth has long been ret ogmzed, in the ebb and flow of research and practice 
It has received varying degrees of attention. In the last feu years, however, it 
has again begun to receive a lot of attention, partly because of concern about 
the nature of "adult learners/' partly through studies of adult continuing 
education, and partly as a result of recent studies of teachers self-concepts 
and interactions with their environments, ~~~ 

Recent studies (McKibbin and Joyce, 1982) have begun tu identify clear 
differences among teachers v\ hen they interact will, the formal system of staff 
development, with one another, and with the environments of their personal 
I'ves, As is the case with all other groups of people, some teachers are in states 
of very active interchange with their environments while others arc 1 less 
active, isolated from, and even resistant to opportunities for growth. 

The mastery of complex academic content and new teaching strategies 
requires an active state of interchange. The periods of discomfort tu be gone 
through, the continuing interaction with colleagues essential to successful 
training, and coaching others to become honest and strong require active 
learning states. Col\iborative governance of training directly increases moti- 
vation and involvement and generates several conditions conducive to 
achievement (loyce, ed., 1 978). Critical is the creation of a productive social 
system so that those in the most active states of growth help others to reach out 
more powerfully into the 1 environments. The key is in the development of an 
energizing environment within the workplace of teachers. 

In McKibbin and Joyce's (1982) recent study of the growth states uf more 
than 200 teachers, it became clear that a substantial portion of them were 
heavily influenced by the environment of their school, some positively, some 
negatively Many teachers who otherwise would have been "passive con- 
sumers" were propelled into more active slates because the social climate of 
their school was at tive and compelling, In less active environments, some of 
the most energised teachers worked m relative isolation, generating then own 
social climate with small groups of peers. Many of those in less active states 
became withdrawn and in some cases u*sistant. Sharan and Hertz- La/or owitz 
M 982} have documented clearly the effect ofresistanc eon training. In a loose 
and disorganized social climate without clear goals, reticent teachers may 
actually subvert elements of the training process not only for themselves but 
also for others. 

Unquestionably, principals can have a substantial effect on the social 
climate of their schools, lx;th by direct leadership and by freeing the energy ot 
the more active teachers and increasing their influence within the social 
system of the school. Powerful training of the type we have been desuibing is 
exceptionally difficult to implement except in energized environments. 
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Adaptation of Training tn the Learning Styles of Teachers 

Training need not be seen as a monolithic series of steps. Teachers have 
preferences for varying degrees of control over their own activities. Their 
conceptual level and self-concept interact with their training (Showers, 1 982) + 
Training that is inflexible will perforce generate negative energy by depressing 
motivation and creating dissidence between trainees and trainers. Caring and 
considerate instructional designers and trainer* can create settings in which 
training is modulated to the .learning style of the teacher. The energizing 
qualities of the environment and the states of growth of the teachers involved 
enormously influence both one's satisfaction with training and its likelihood 
of success. Responsive environments permit teachers to influence the process 
of training and adapt it to significant differences in their learning styles. 

We are confident that effective training procedures exist. They should be 
implemented in such a way that the social environment of teaching becomes 
more adoptive and energizing, pulling teachers toward more active states of 
growth, providing avenues that release the power of Individual styles of 
learning, and enabling teachers to increase their own personal technology for 
acquiring fresh ideas and skills. 
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In this Appendix wu have reviewed the literature on teacher training and 
curriculum implementation that formed the basis for the ideas and findings 
reported m this monograph. Our concern about transfer of training guided 
both the selection and organization of the studies included in this review. 
Table 1 summarizes a series of studies concerning questions raised by people 
skeptical about whether teachers can in fact learn new and alternative teach- 
ing strategies. Specifically, these studies addressed such questions as; 
1. Given intensive* training, including the study of the rationale of new 
models, demonstration or modeling of them/ practice and feedback 
with them, and demand for them in the classroom, can teachers become 
Proficient with teaching models not existing in their previous repertoire? 
2 + Are ' natural" teaching stylus relevant to the acquisition of new models? 
That is, can generally nondireclive teachers learn nondirective models 
more quickly than relatively directive persons? 
X How does personality (espeually conceptual level) affect the acquisi- 
tion of particular models? 
4 t How do ideological preferences affect the* acquisition of new teaching 
strategies? 

5. Can teacher* using models they have been taught generate student h 
outcomes appropriate to the models being used? " 

By the mt(M97G% (sec Table 1] these sfudres had demonstrated (hot mo^i 
pre^ervice and inserv ice teacher candidates could acquire a number of mod- 
els of teaching provided that they received intensive training, that higher 
conceptual level (CD teacher* acquired additional repertoire more easily than 
low CL teachers, that there was little if^pny relationship between natural 
teaching style* and the acquisition of any particular model, that ideological 
preferences generally had a minimal effect on model acquisition, anrf, finally, 
thatskill training appeared ttj be rnodel specific rather than acting as a generic 
facilitator. 

However, although these studies did not address the problem specifically, 
reports from the hundreds of teacher* who participated in the studies indi* 
' I C cated a wide variation in the transfer from training inio regular and active use 
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m one's repertoire. fhus, while these studies addressed concerns expressed 
by many leather educators, they did nut pro* idea solution to our fundamen- 
tal paradox. we appear to be able tu pro\ ide conditions that enable teachers 
to acquire complex models ijf teaching hut many of these* teachers do not 
employ these models jit the regular and thoughtful wav tlwt was intended. 

Analysis of Teacher Training Studies 

Criteria for inclusion <A Mudies in this review mc luck-cJ independent vari- 
ables that could be construed as training ami the measurement of dependent 
variables that represented training outcomes Many of the studies retrieved 
through computer soart hes of the literature were discarded (for, purposes of 
this rev lew) because training elements were not spet int*d, the results of the 
training were not measured, or they employed such brief or weak treatments 
tha' conclusions could not he confidently drawn. 

The 56 studies that remained after this screening wjjre then categorized by 
the outcomes achieved, changes in teachers' knowledge andor ^titudes 
iTahle J), skid acquisition (Table 3), teachers' abilities to transfer skills in a 
horizontal ur lateial sense (T«ble 4}, ant! teachers' vertical transfer of skills to 
classroom prattke [Table 5). For example, it a training study attempted to 
develop skills in trainees but accomplished only a more positive attitude 
toward the new behavior, it is reported jn Table 2 [knowledge/attitudes) rather 
than in Table 3 \skil1 acquisition). When, because of measurement or design 
tlaws, outcomes appeared tol>e achie\ ed but the strength of a casual relation 
^hip v\as questionable, the possible outcomes are indicated w ith a rjueMion 
mark. Finally, when single studies employed multjpfv treatments, effects are 
shown tor each treatment. 

After < hooding the appropriate table on uhtch to *e[)ort each study, all the 
studies were further identified by: 

I. The Content of Train ng—f7, ftne tuning of existing skills, or NR< 
content that represented new re[)ertoire for trainees experient ing the 
training 

J. The Outcomes Sought by the Training — A/nm/et/ge, skills, hon/onfa/ 
fransfer, or vert/ca/ transfer < 

3 The Training Elements Inc luded— presentation of theory, demon- 
strations of the behavior to be acquired, opportunities for prac tic e and 
/eec/foacA, and the <oa<hmg of teachers in their classrooms as they , 
attempt the mastery and implementation of recently at quired skills and 
behaviors. 

The presentation does not lake intuac c ount the length of treatment, which 
is probably an important variable in the acquisition of skills and transfer of 
training. Theiru lusion of length of training as a classification variable in future 
analyses of training research should more uv idly demonstrate the efficacy of 
extensive training programs for acquisition and transfer uf teaching skills and 
strategies. 
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Table 2. Iroming Stutlirs: Knowledge Acquisition. 
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Table 3* Training Studies: Skill Acquisition. 
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Table 4* Training Studies: Horizontal Transfer of Knowledge/Skills. ^ 
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•Vertical Transfer may Ua\<> boon achieved 



fVv s Table 5* Training Studies: Vertical Transfer of Knowledge/Skills. 
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Also of interest . . . 



for further exploration of staff development, readers may find the following 
ASCD me^a useful:. 

Publications /Vice Quantity 

Readings in Educational Supervision. Edith E* 
Grimsley and Ray E. Bruce, editors. A 
collection of readings from ft/ucationa/ 
Leadership on nine topics including the 
supervisor as leader in staff development. 

1982. 201 pp. (611-82272) $9,00 




Selecting Learning Experiences: Linking 
Theory and Practice* Bruce R. Joyce. Uses 
both theory and practice in discussing the 
process of matching the student's learning 
style with the appropriate teaching model. 
M97S. 55pp.(61 1-78138> $475 

Start Development. Theme issue of 
Educational Leadership. Characters L s and 
examples of effective trainir 4 
development programs for teachers, 
including an interview with David Berliner. 
-OctoberJS82^app46.LU82274). _ _ _ $3.00 

Staff Development/Organization 

Development Betty Dillon-Peterson, editor. 

Treats self-renewal by interweaving change 

in thelndividual with change in the % 

organization. Discusses the unique 

characteristics of the adult learner, a 

five-stage mode! for effective inservice, and 

the evaluation process. 1981 Yearbook. 

149pp.(610-81232) $975 

Staff Development: Staff Liberation. 

Charles W. Beegle and Roy A. Edelfelt, 

editors. Presents a variety of ways of 

conceptualizing and organizing the staff 

improvement function, emphasizing the 

"liberation" and self-growth of individuals. 

1977. 124pp.{611-77106) $6.50 
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Audiocassettes 



Price 



Quantity 



Peer Supervision; An Aitemative. Alan E. 
Simon. The principal of a school in which 



teachers successfully use the clinical 
supervision model explains how the 
program works. 1979. (612*22310) 



$6.50 



The Stages of Teaching: New Perspectives on 
Start Development for Teachers' Needs. Kevin 
Ryan and others. 1979. (612-20197) 



$9.00 



What Research Says about Inservrce 
Education* Bruce R. )oyce. 1977. 45 min. 
(612*20172) 



$6.50 



Special discount of 25% off the retail price 
when purchasing a!! eight media items! 
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